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I IDUCTTON 

l h  i  mt  inuation  of  an  interes-        ent 

i  toward  the  needs  of  users  Ciold  1975). 
persp<  ol  t  tie  usei  Lfically  t  he 

Btate/local  governmenl       ,  Looking  to  the  research  community  to 

iin  some  of  the  problems,  expectations,  and  biases  ass         -ith 
qualil  ti.   Taking  this  pers]  erately  dichotomizes 

into  the  state/  local  and  federal  cate  I'nder- 

standing  and  working  with  federal  agencies  are  topics  which  have  b. 
treated  by  others  (Baker  1975)  and  will  be  passed  over  in  this  contt 
Hopefully,  the  emphasis  on  state/local  agencies  will  stimulate  an  in- 

tl  in  doing  research  for  these  units  of  government  and  in  provi  : 
intormation  which  will  facilitate  acceptance  of  qualitative  strategies. 
For  vari  tate  and  local  agencies  have  a  growing  need  I 

sophistic  >       ial  science  research  and  possess  an  increased  ability 
to  finance  such  undertakings.   Applied  social  science  research  is  on 
iin'  rise  (Baker  19/5;  Gel f and  1975).   It  behooves  the  professional  re- 
Bearcher  to  know  Bomething  about  the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  who  fund 
irch,  particularly  applied  research,  in  order  to  successful 
i  a    t  he  mark. 

As  seen  by  user  agencies,  qualitative  methods  hav< 

Thi  -.sed  upo:         ree  of  forma: 

on  process  and  the  degree  tc  i  r  can 

•  al  government  ha 
-ients  to 
sals . 

and  local  lr . 
contract  i;. 

ie  know-how. 
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credibility  and  usefulness.   Qualitative  methods  do  not  seem  to  generate 
the  type  of  information  wanted  or  required  by  users.   The  methods  are 
not  understood,  and  the  results  are  distrusted  and  generally  regarded  as 
less  than  useful  in  the  pragmatic,  real  world,  problem  solving  sense. 

This  is  a  harsh  evaluation  and  one  which  is  difficult  to  work 
around.   However,  an  understanding  of  the  expectations  and  environments 
of  agencies  can  facilitate  acceptance  of  qualitative  perspectives.   Two 
factors  appear  to  direct  the  agency  away  from  qualitative  work.   Those 
factors  are:   (1)   the  agency  perspective  of  "research"  and  "science" 
and  (2)   the  requirements  and  environment  surrounding  the  decision- 
making function  in  government  agencies.   Continuing  in  the  "ideal  type" 
framework  and  at  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  I  wish  to  briefly 
explain  how  these  two  dimensions  determine  the  evaluation  of  qualitative 
strategies. 
RESEARCH  AND  SCIENCE 


Within  the  research  community,  "research"  is  an  activity  designed 
to  produce  new  knowledge  or  test  and  validate  the  old.   Ideally,  the 
ultimate  aim  is  a  contribution  to  theory  building.   Science  and  res. 
are  inextricably  woven  together.   Science  denotes  an  attitude  or  dis- 
position of  skeptical  objectivity  toward  data  collection  and  evaluation. 
Science  is  the  frame  of  mind  which  guides  research  activity. 

The  agency  perspective  toward  "research"  and  "science"  is  somewhat 
it  variance  with  the  description  above.   Research  is  seen  as  an  activity 

ned  to  synthesize  or  combine  existing  information.   It  is  a  bring- 
i:i>  together  function.   Knowledge  is  new  in  the  sense  that  a  particular 
i. imbin.it  ion  didn't  exist  before.   The  aim  of  research  is  to  define  avail- 
able options  and  courses  of  action.   Unlike  in  the  research  comraun. 


here  ih<-  concepts  ol  Bcience  and  research  are  Frequently  divorced. 
Then  h  and  then  La  a]  h.  Agencies  do 

a  lot  of  the  former,  1 i 1 t  Le  of  the  Latter.  Frequently,  agency  research 
begins  with  i       Lusions  formulated.   it  then  proceeds  with  .1  research 

design  usin)',  either  or  both  ol   two   basic   formats:    1)   somethin. 
wrong  and  bus)  be  1  hanged  or,  2)   something  is  right  and  must  be  defended. 
Science  is  not  Been  is  part  ind  parcel  ><f   research,   it  seems  to  exist 
as  an  Independent  entity  made  up  ol  a  Bet  of  practices,  conceptual  ■ 
nil  a,  or  '  i  rather  than  a  perspective  or  outlook.   The  "hard" 

.  'hard"  method  -  "soft"  method  dichotomies  still 
apply.   This  results  in  the  common  evaluation  that  chemistv  is 
scientific  than         and  that  neopositlvistic,  statistical  approaches 
ire  scientifically  Buperior  to  ethnography.   Finally,  science  denotes 
objectivity,  and  objectivity  means  it's  not  slanted.   .lust  what  that 
means  i  a  t requenl  1 y  unc 1  oar . 

While  agencies  do  not  routinely  Link  "science"  and  "research"  in 
1 1 11  •  i  r  practices,  they  expect  the  two  to  be  woven  together  in  research 
they  support  or  buy  from  the  outside.   Given  their  definitions  oi    the 
concepts,  this  expectation  can  he  translated  to  mean  "provide  . 
of  procedures  ox  tools  which  objectively  brings  a  ion  and 

which  will  delimit  available  alternatives".   The  unspoken  evaluation  in 
this  definition  is  that  qualitative  approa  I  Lve  and 

less  able  to  point  out  specific  course  I  han  quant  it  1 

technlqui 

DECISION  MAKING  ENVIK 
Popular  twlthstandlng,  agencies  operate  i:.        . ron- 

ment  of  pressing  del  andS  and  limited  r. 
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ambiguous  environment  when        itiona]  ves  lack 

specificity,  a   public  scrutiny,  and  are  buffete 

crosscurrents  of  vested  Lntereet.   In  this         the  agency  ha 
ongoing  m  upon  which  it  can  base  and  justify  decisions 

and  the  required  courses  of  action.   There  is  a  search  for  the  ■ 
elusive  "fact"  Uld  "consensus1.   And  just  as  important,  fact  and  con- 
ill  v  needed  to  met        ms  In  the  short  run.  Given 
the  volatility  oi  tin  administrative  and  Legislative  processes,  response 
to  situational  exigency  is  the  order  of  the  day.   The  development  and 
implementation  of  Long-range  strategies  also  tie  in  the  picture,  but  at 
a  much  reduced  level  of  importance. 

The  target  of  agency  action  is  reaching,  justifying,  and  imp! 
men ting  decisions.   To  do  this,  the  agency  must  have  adequate  infor- 
whicli  also  can  satisfy  the  requirements  structured  into  the  agency 
environment.  Agencies  need  information  which  is  "factual"  (or,  at 
appears  to  be),  points  toward  consensus,  can  be  rapidly  developed  or 
relatively  BO,  and  which  can  withstand  scrutiny  bv  the  publ;         ted 
interest  groups.   Quantitative  research  strategies  usually 
providing  the  answer  to  these  requirements.   Furthermore  . 
understanding  of  the  concepts  ol  science  and  research  act  as  a  predis- 
position strengthening  the  quantitative  bent. 

CAN  BE  ! 

The  agency's  tendency  to  rely  upon  quantitative  methods  is  difficult 
to  overcome.   Researchers  interested  in  following  qualitative  strategies 
must  be  p:  better  merchandise  the:         and  to  deliver  8  pro- 

duct which  .  .\n   be  applied  to  .  M  and  needs.   The  former 

task  La  considerat        Li  than  the  latter  but  there  are  s:        h  can 


be  taken  to  accomplish  both. 

To  "sell"  qualitative  research,  the  researcher  must  be  able  to 
write,  present,  and  explain  his  proposal  so  that  it  will  be  understood. 
This  includes  being  able  to  point  out  how  a  particular  strategy  is 
carried  out,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  how  and  why  the  method 
is  scientific,  the  type(s)  or  results  (findings)  one  can  expect,  and 
the  cost  of  using  the  strategy.   Some  additional  steps  which  can  facil- 
itate this  process  are: 

1.  Emphasizing  that  the  scientific  component  of  the  research  is  in- 
duced by  the  attitude  of  the  researcher.   Or,  that  science  is  a 
set  of  attitudes  put  into  practice  and  not  a  practice  in  and  of 
itself.   Qualitative  methods,  like  those  of  numerical  origin,  are 
within  the  purview  of  science  if  the  researcher  wants  them  to  be. 

2.  Emphasize  that  all  disciplines,  irrespective  of  their  subject 
matter,  seek  to  identify  natural  or  social  law.   This  focuses  the 
scientist  on  a  study  of  things  which  are  common,  shared,  patterned, 
and  recurrent.   The  individual  or  idiosyncratic  action  is  not  the 
prime  focus  of  a  scientist.   Therefore,  fears  that  qualit.r 
research  will  become  enmeshed  with  a  data  base  of  rumor,  personal 
gripes,  and  individualized  interpretations  are  largely  unfounded. 

3.  Emphasize  that  qualitative  strategies  contain  internal  chece 
Judge  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  the  data  being  collected.   Be- 
cause something  is  seen  or  heard  doesn't  make  fact,  consensus,  or 
even  tendency.   More  is  required.   The  careful  qualitative  researcher 
goes  the  extra  mile  to  be  sure  that  his  observations  and  interpre- 
tations cross  check  with  those  of  the  subject  population. 


4.  Emphasize  chat  qualitative  methods  are  not  really  unusual  ways  to 
collect  data.   People  in  everyday  life  are  constantly  using  qualita- 
tative  procedures  in  their  narrations,  conversations,  Intervi 

and  observations.   The  difference  between  "everyday"  and  "sc lentil 
qualitative  research  is  a  matter  of  attitude  and  refinement. 

5.  Emphasize  thai  arch  will  function  to  "brin>>  information  to- 
gether".  Generally  avoid  conveying   the  impression  (by  work  or  deed) 
that  information  will  be  manufactured.   This  is  especially  crucial 
for  descriptive  narratives  generated  by  qualitative  techniques  since 
the  ability  to  "go  back  to  the  numbers"  is  negated.   Also,  by  stress- 
ing the  "bringing  information  together"  aspect  of  the  work,  tl 
researcher  will  receive  the  added  benefit  of  (1)   being  seen  as 
providing  a  service  similar  to  existing  agency  research  practices 
and  (2)  being  conservative.   By  being  seen  as  similar  and  conserva- 
tive, the  proposed  work  will  appear  as  less  threatening.   Since 

qua         strategies  are  unknown  to  many  agencies,  it  is,  perhaps, 
prudent  to  minimize  wave  making  at  first. 

Producing  a  research  product  which  will  meet  the  pragmatic  needs  of 
the  agency  requires  extensive  coordination  and  communication.   As  simple 
as  it  may  sound,  the  important  first  step,  (even  prior  to  the  selling  of 
the  project)  is  to  sit  down  with  the  agency's  representatives  and  find  out 
what  they  want.   Determine  beforehand  what  the  work  will  be  used  for,  what 
types  of  specific  information  are  sought  (i.e.  descriptions,  head  counts, 
interpretations),  applicable  tin.        tints,  and  whether  recommendations 
ire  to  be  prepared.   Also  probe  to  determine  if  the  agency  has  aire 
ulated  the  research  conclusions  and  is  merely  seeking  outside 
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"objectivity"  to  confirm  its  predj       in.   Evaluate  your  abilit. 
and  Inter      tinst  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  agency  and  only 
promise  whit  can  be  delivered.  Any  excusi  produce  the 

:  in. I  i  s«-  i  a  i  pool 
Another  Lmportant  step  is  to  put  together 
report.  This  requires  sound  i  •       Lon  and  a  writing  style  id 
minimi/es  the  use  of  technical  | argon.  Additional  suggestions  Include: 

1.   Prepare  i  ippendlx  where  the  steps  of  the  met  hod (s) 

trly  laid  out.   Include  discussions  of  sampling  technlq 
if  relevant,   as  well  as  discussions  of  procedures  us< 

k  and  validate  the  data.   These  latter  elements  Im- 

portant Bince  the  qualitative  researcher  Lacks  recourse  to  the 
confidence  interval.   Moreover,  since  one  ol  the  a<  Ld  ' 
research  is  how  well  the  methodology  can  withstand       Lsa,  the 
agency  Ls  always  interested  in  having  a  detailed  BynopsiS  available 
for  reference  and  peace  of  mind. 
1.      Condense  the  collected  information  into  a  series  of  Major  \\u\    minor 
points  .\\n\     illustrate  each  with  examples  from  thl 
quotes  are  pot  on •         illy  when  two,  three  or  more  different 
Sources  point  in  the  same  direction.   It's  also  helpful  to  point 
out  some  unl  Lons  especially  when 

bv  the  subjects.   This  shows  the  ranee  and  d 

topli    at    hand  and  demonstrates  that    the  researchei  ils- 

guided  bv  individual  actions. 
I.   Avoid  the  mistake  of  interpreting  a:',  the  data.   To  the  extent 

possible  let  it  "sp.  if  the  ' 
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value  hypothesis."   That  is,  assume  the  subjects  have  "told  it  like 
it  is"  and  that  the  readers  will  understand  and  accept  these  state- 
ments at  face  value. 
A.   In  a  similar  vein,  clearly  distinguish  between  narrative  and 

interpretation  and  when  the  subjects  are  speaking  vis  a   vis  the 
researcher.   The  qualitative  researcher  must  go  to  extra  lengths 
to  guard  against  the  impression  that  he  is  putting  words  into  the 
subjects'  mouths,  psychoanalyzing  respondents,  or  worse. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  if  something  has  to  be  said,  say  it.   Don't 
beat  around  the  bush  with  qualifiers.   However,  (second  qualifier 
in  three  sentences)   learn  the  agency  writing  style  before  putting 
anything  on  paper.   Some  places  seem  to  thrive  on  obtuse  writing 
and  the  researcher  should  endeavor  to  provide  what's  desirable. 

6.  If  the  work  is  to  produce  specific  recommendations  for  policy  or 
action,   be   sure  the  recommendations  are  tied  to  the  data.   If 
their  basis  in  fact  isn't  evident,  the  recommendations  will  be 
construed  as  fictional. 

7.  When  a  research  strategy  calls  for  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
techniques,  the  two  approaches  should  be  presented  so  they  comple- 
ment one  another.   Seek  to  affirm  the  results  achieved  by  one 
method  with  comparable  conclusions  from  an  opposite  approach.   Be 
careful,  however,  to  avoid  leaving  the  impression  that  results 
reached  using  qualitative  techniques  need  validation  by  quantitative 
methods.   If  such  a  negative  impression  should  emerge,  the  first 
question  will  be:   "Why  do  a  qualitative  study  in  the  first  place?" 

8.  Choose  words  carefully.   Remember  the  environment  in  which  the 
agency  operates.   It's  a  political  environment.   This  doesn't 
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necessarily  mean  pressure  to  be  unscientific  or  mealy-mouthed 
but  it  always  means  discretion. 

9.  Remember  that  the  agency  needs  research  which  will  satisfy  a 
wide  variety  of  critics.   Academics  principally  answer  to  a  jury 
of  peers  -  people  who  know  and  share  basic  assumptions  about  the 
"rules  of  the  game."   The  agency  is  not  so  blessed.   Its  critics 
will  seek  any  flaw  or  imprecision  to  put  the  agency  at  a  dis- 
advantage.  For  those  reasons,  the  research  methodology  must  be 
extremely  precise  and  scientifically   sound. 

10.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  agencies,  especially  their  decision 
makers,  operate  in  an  insecure  environment  where  "consensus" 
is  a  valued  and  highly  sought  after  commodity.   Stay  away  from 
research  methods  which  suggest  elitism  (i.e.  approaches  which 
focus  data  collection  on  community  inf luentials,  power  elites, 
etc.).   It's  not  that  agency  people  are  exceptionally  equalitarian. 
They  rely  upon  other  elites  for  information  and  not  upon  the 
citizen  in  the  street.   But...,  agency  decision  makers  will  not 
trust  information  gathered  from  elites  unless  they  gather  it. 
Dealing  with  elites  is  part  of  the  environment  they  know,  and 

they  know  that  one  cannot  trust  statements  from  other  elitists 
to  be  honest  or  accurate.   Elitism  is  also  poor  politics  and  to 
forestall  any  possible  criticism  or  confrontation  with  the  non- 
elites,  agency  decision  makers  will  disassociate  themselves  from 
studies  with  an  elitist  hue.   Controversial  results  could  invite 
disaster  for  the  agency. 
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CONCLUSION 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper  will  also  apply  to 
those  interested  in  doin^  quantitative  research.   While  the  two  approaches 
may  have  been  cast  as  competing  rivals,  the  importance  of  both  is  recog- 
nized.  The  research  community  can  profit  from  increasing  its  ties  to 
state/local  agencies  and  vice  versa.   Work  needs  to  be  done  and  that  is 
probably  more  important  than  a  particular  methodological  approach.   But 
is  also  true  that  the  qualitative  researcher  works  from  a  relatively 
disadvantaged  position,  and  if  this  approach  is  to  be  productively 
employed,  it  needs  a  special  boost.   Hopefully,  this  paper  has  been  a 
step  in  that  direction. 
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